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its great retreat from Mons, which had carried it back 200 miles
in thirteen days, was carried out without disturbance. The men
were tired, and short of food and sleep, and their ranks had been
much thinned by losses ; but their morale was still unimpaired,
and their zest for the fair fight which they felt they had hitherto
been denied was as great as ever.
Joffre meanwhile had never abandoned his design for a
counter-offensive against the open enemy right flank, and now
a new opportunity for such a stroke offered itself with the
passage of the First German Army south-eastwards across the
front of the Sixth French Army, which had fallen back on Paris
after its defeat at Amiens, to strike at the flank of the Fifth
French Army. After consultation with Gallieni, the Governor
of Paris, under whom the Sixth Army had now come, Joffre
resolved to seize this chance, and on September 6th all the
Allied line, from the Meuse to the Oise, turned about and
moved forward against the enemy. Joffre's personal plea
secured French's adhesion to this plan and the co-operation of
the B.E.F. in the forthcoming battle.
The Allied counter-offensive came at an opportune moment,
for the Germans were in grave difficulties. Despite the enforced
hostae retirement after the frontier battles, the expected decisive
victory had eluded them. After their long and rapid advance
their troops were weary, short of supplies, and depleted by forces
left behind^ to observe the French and Belgian fortresses and
others detached to the Eastern front, where the initial success
of the Russian attack in East Prussia had created a dangerous
situation: Moltke, the German Chief of Staff, now realised
that he had lost control of his armies and of the course of events,
and that the first purpose of the Schliffen plan, the great decisive
battle east of Paris, was no longer within his power to achieve.
He therefore devised a new plan for a break through the centre
of the French line in Champagne, but the Allied blow fell
before it could be executed.
The battle of the Marne, which had begun on September 5th
with an attack by the French Sixth Army on the German flank
guard on the Ourcq, spread all along the front on the following
day. The B.E.F. came late into action and found itself opposite
a wide gap between the German First Army and Von Bulow's
Second Army, its next neighbour on the east. Though this
gap Vas masked only by a thin screen of cavalry and light
troops, three successive river lines afforded excellent oppor-
tunities for delaying action. But the two Morins were crossed
successfully on September 7th and 8th, and on the gth the pas-
sage of the Marne was also forced and the gap between the
two German armies opened up. Von Bulow, at whose